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THE OLD MAN OF THE FOREST. 


A STORY OF LONG AGO. 


There lived in a large forest, a long time ago, 
an old man bent down with age; but he was 
a good old man, and loved every living thing. 
He was called a hermit, because he lived alone 
in a cave by the sea-side, and never saw any 
one, except those who came to ask his advice 
or his prayers. | Many who lived near him 
were yery wicked. Once he had been wicked 
too, but he had turned from his evil ways, and 
prayed to the Lord for help and strength to 
love him, and to renew his heart; and the 
Lord heard his prayers; and then he saw how 
foolish it was to worship gods made of wood 
and stone, or gold and silver. The old man 
then tried to teach the truth to others. He 
told them that the gods they prayed to, could 
not hear their prayers; that it was not their 
gods that made this beautiful world. He told 
them there was only one great, good and kind 
God, who was all love, and would forgive 
them all their past sins, if they would but turn 
from their evil ways and love him. But they 
would not listen to this good man, except to 
laugh; so he saw that he could do them no 
good; and that he might himself serve the 
Lord better, he went to the cave by the sea 
side. Here he was seen by some children 
who came from the town to keep sheep. He 
would sometimes speak to them, and they call- 
ed him “ the good man of the cave.” At first 
he did not dare speak openly to them of God, for 
he feared, if it was known, they would no lon- 
ger be allowed to come to the forest; but he 
told them so many stories from the Bible, and 
of the great things that had been done for us, 
that they began to think that there must be a 
greater and a better God than those of wood 
and stone, they had been taught to worship at 
home. And when they one day asked him if 
this was the case, he no longer feared to tell 
them of the only true God. From this day, the 
old man knelt upon the green and flowery grass, 


surrounded by his little friends, who listened 


to him as he prayed, and raised 
their voices to thank the Lord for hav- 
ing brought them, in so wonderful a 
manner, to know and love him. 

At last the little children came no 
longer to the cave, and very sorry 
was the good old man; but he hoped 
every day that they would come. 

Many years of loneliness had now 
passed over his head, and still they 
came not; for no one dared to speak 
to him, as a heavy fine had been laid 
upon all who should be seen near his 
cave. But the prince of the coun- 
try had made known that he should 
suffer no harm, unless he attempted, 
as before, to teach the people. 
“Should this happen again,” said 
the prince, “then shall his disobe- 
dience and folly cost him his life.” 

One day the old man arose while 
the gray light of morning was still 
over the sky ; the birds had not yet 
begun to sing, and the wild flowers 
hung their pretty heads, weighed 
down by the dew drops that had fal- 
len so heavily the evening before. 
He looked abroad, and saw that the 
sun had not yet begun to rise, and 
that an hour must pass before its 
bright rays should be seen from be- 
hind the high mountain that fronted 
his cave; and he sat down on a seat 
hewn out of the rock, to watch its 

rising. 

Slowly the gray light passed away—bright 
clouds floated over the sky ; here and there the 
clear blue was seen, and, at last, as the little 
hymn says, 


“When from the chambers of the east 
His morning race begins,” 


the crimson light rose higher and higher, 
spreading brightness and glory over the world. 
The birds, grateful for the warmth and beauty 
it shed around, raised from far and near their 
pretty song of praise; while the stems of the 
flowers, no longer bent under the weight of 
their buds, turned their heads proudly to the 
east, and welcomed with joy, the bright coming 
of the god of day. 

The old man had risen from his seat; his 
hand was stretched out to sound the call, that 
he hoped might bring others as well as him- 
self to prayer; when loud shouts and the 
trampling of horses were heard in the forest. 
It was the hunting party of the prince. One 
moment he hesitated; but again his arm was 
raised, and this time he struck strong and 
quick upon his loud sounding gong. The 
sound had scarcely passed away, when a horse 
and rider, at full speed, rode up the path; and 
a young soldier, with spear and sword, stood 
before him. 

“What is this?” asked he of the old man; 
“what is this that rang but now through hill 
and wood, through mountain and valley 2” 

“Tt is,” answered the other, in a firm but 
low voice, “ it is the call to prayer.” 

“The call to prayer!” said the prince; for 
it was he, and he laughed as he spoke the 
words ; and “ who should pray ?” 

“ Who should pray !” answered the old man; 
“he who has slept well and in peace ; he who 
has tossed upon a bed of pain; he who wakes 
to riches and happiness; he who rises to pov- 
erty and wretchedness. Let her pray who 
clasps her baby, smiling and beautiful in her 
arms; let her pray who sees it folded in its 





shroud; let all who see the light of day, all 
who breathe the breath of life, pray to the one 





only God of earth and of heaven, of life and of | 
death.” At this moment a little boy rode up 
to the side of the prince. He helda light spear 
in his hand—it was stained with blood of the} 
deer he had slain; and joy danced in his bright | 
eyes as he proudly showed the proof of his | 
skill. 

“ Nobly done, my brave boy !” said the father 
—then, turning to the old man, he went on: “I 
pray to the gods of my country, and see what 
they give--health and riches and this fair boy.” 

“ No,” answered the other,—and he picked 
a flower from the ground as he spoke,—* the 
gods you worship could not formso much as the 
little weed you trample under foot. Health 
and riches, and that fair boy were given to you 
by the God of heaven. The Lord gives, and 
the Lord can take away.” Again the prince 
laughed gaily, for he cared not for the words 
of the simple hermit ; and calling to the boy 
to follow, he struck spurs to his horse and rode 
away. 

It was about a year after this time, that again 
the old man rose with the dawn, struck his | 
call to prayer, knelt alone on the green grass, 
and prayed for himself, for all who loved, and 
all who would not know the name of God; 
and then he wandered into the woods in search 
of the wild fruits and herbs on which he lived. 
He had not gone far, when he found by the 
side of a stream, the body of a man who 
seemed dead : blood had flowed from his wounds, 
and his cheeks and lips were pale; but the old 
man looked into his face, and saw that he still 
lived; and he knew that it was the prince of 
that fair and wide country, who was thus left 
to die alone in the forest. He raised him, and 
took him home, and laid him on his own bed, 
in the cave; and day and night he watched 
him there, and soon he learned the story of 
the prince. 

War had been in the country: his son, the 
brave, beautiful boy, had been taken prisoner 
and slain. His boy, his crown, his country 
were all lost to him, But now he sees things 
in a different light; he has listened to many 
truths, told by the hermit from the Book of 
truth; has thrown “his idols to the moles and 
the bats,” and owns himself a happier man 
than ever he had been in former times, for he 
has learned to know the Lord; and now, 
morning and evening the prince and the hermit 
raise their hearts and prayers to the one living 
and true God, side by side. 


SHMoral Tales. 
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FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 2. 
MODEST WORTH: OR, THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

Does any one ask, “ Why we chose so sim- 
ple a flower, as the theme of our story?” Lis- 
ten, dear reader, and we will attempt a reply 
to your question. 

It was near the close of a very charming day 
in early Spring, that a friend of ours was in- 
duced by going abroad to seek at that calm 
sunset hour, the luxury of breathing the sweet 
air, and of enjoying what there was to be seen 
of external Nature. 

Not far from the door of her dwelling, she 
was met by a couple of young friends, from 
one of whom she received a small boquet of 
wild flowers. They were designed to be thus 
presented, and the individual was on the errand 
when met, and never was a gift even of great 





value, more acceptable, than was this simple 
token to a grateful and a feeling heart. 


The afternoon had been a trying one to the 
recipient of that little gift, and the wounded 
feelings had not yet recovered their buoyancy. 
There had been unkindness experienced when 
the circumstances seemed to demand love only ; 
and a manifest disrespect exhibited by those, 
from whom the opposite would have been far 
more comely, and certainly more agreeable. 

“So earth has some beauties still remaining 
—a relict or two of Paradise,” soliloquized our 
friend, “and a few kind hearts perhaps linger 
still to bless this fallen world ;” and the chafed 
spirit was soothed, and taking the trifling of- 
fering so pleasantly bestowed, she hastened 
homeward, ere they faded. The pretty flowers 
were soon deposited in a vase, and then the 
Sabbath drew on. She thought but little of 
them the next day, not occupying the room 
where they had been placed, but a very agree- 
able surprise was in readiness for the morning 
of the day suceeeding. On entering the clos- 
ed apartment, she was absolutely startled by 
the power and sweetness of the odor which fill- 
ed the room. 

“ Whence comes it?” inquired our friend, 
andshe turned involuntarily to the flower stand 
in the south window, where flowers had been 
wont to bloom, but not there was the fragrance ; 
for stern Winter’s frost had stayed the young 
buds in their progress, or destroyed them whol- 
ly. Soon, however, the quick eye fell on the 
little boquet in the vase, the chief attraction of 
which, was the lovely Arbutus. 

“So thou dost bless unseen, modest little 
flower. Thy works praise thee, although thou 
dost compel us to seek thee out. But thou dost 
not disappoint us; thy delicate blossoms will 
bear the scrutinizing eye of the florist, and thou 
needs’t not hide thee from the searching sun- 
light.” 

We will say more about this sweet little fa- 
vorite of the wood, only stopping a moment at 
this point to remind our young friends, that 
“our talk” is not wholly about flowers, for just 
now a very lovely young friend is present te 
the mental vision, who as much resembles the 
sweet scented trailing Arbutus, as two such 
objects can resemble each other. 

We have spoken before of the sweet odor of 
this modest little plant, and of the diffusive 
character of its fragrance, and may we not here 
ask, what more fitting emblem can there be of 
the real excellence of character, the exemplary 
deportment, and the untiring effort to benefit 
others, which so recommends the young person 
—the young Christian to our notice. And the 
fact to which allusion has been made, that the 
lovely Arbutus is detected by its fragrance, 
when itself invisible, teaches a sweet lesson of 
humility. And most strikingly are these fea- 
tures verified in our young friend, of whom the 
flower in question is a lovely type. 

Then while the Arbutus makes no display of 
itself, it does attract the attention of others, and 
does not disappoint the eye or the heart that 
seeks it. It is delicate in hue, and exquisitely 
shaded. There is no coarseness or roughness 
in its texture. Well may its sweet blossoms 
form the chief gems in the crown of the May 
Queen, and with propriety adorn the tresses. of 


the bride, and grace as they often do, the lows - 


ly pillow of the dead. But we will desist from 
following out any resemblance here. Our 
young friend may possibly see these pages, 
and her delicate mind would suffer pain 
by any allusions to herself, which she could 
possibly interpret as flattery. 


But we will point out still another phase-of - 


our lovely little favorite. To do this, we must 
take you with us to the woods on some- bright 


May morning, and there if you are not accus. - 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











tomed to look after the humble and the lowly, | year, and it is said that the exact age of a tree | ous place. 


you will surely overlook the trailing Arbutus. 
Perhaps you may even tread upon it. Have a 
care! Itis nearly beneath your feet now. It 
grows so near to the ground, that the plant it- 
self is partially hidden in the sand, and its little 
sweet blossoms are effectually concealed by its 
ewn foliage. Who wouldsuppose that a plant 
of such small pretensions would be such a fa- 
vorite? but is it not ever thus with the humble 
and the lowly ? 

But Spring has passed away, and the lovely 
Arbutus appears no more in the woods, nor can 
we cherish it in our dwellings. Yet it will 
come again to make others happy, by its sweet 
blossoms and delicious fragrance, without any 
ill will to those who may slight, overlook or in- 
jure it. 

But the young friend whom we designate as 
the Arbutus is not as we trust a Spring flower 
merely. May we not call her a perrennial ? 
Summer has not yet withered the sweet blos- 
soms of her character. Autumn will not change 
them, nor shall the Winter’s frost blight them. 
By the grace of God they shall endure. 


“In fragrance, and in beauty bright and vernal.” 


until hereafter, when the scenes of earth are 
ended, then will the “kind Benefactor” still 
caring for this young plant, 


“ Place it in those everlasting gardens, 

Where angels walk, and seraphs are the war- 
dens ; 

Where every flower brought safe through 
death’s dark portal, 

Becomes immortal.” 


[For No. 1. see page 7., Contrast :] 
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BOTANY.—NO. XI. 
POISONOUS FLOWERS. 


I will in this number, my little friends, give 
you some ofthe rules laid down by Botanists, 
by which you may know how in your rambles 
after wild flowers, you may avoid gathering 
such as are poisonous. 

As I have told you that the stamens and pis- 
tils of a flower are those little thread-like sub- 
stances which are surrounded by the colored 

art of the flower or the petals, you will now 
ve no difficulty I think, in distinguishing 
them, and poisonous plants having five stamens, 
and one pistil, with a carolla of a dull and red- 
dish colour, and with a disagreeable smell, you 
will generally recognize them at once. 

Frequently, those plants from which a milky 
juice exudes are poisonous, unless they are 
compound flowers, that is, a collection of little 
blossoms united in one flower, so as to form a 
head, such as the dandelion, the sunflower and 
the daisy. If you will examine these flowers 
carefully with a microscope, you will discover 
that they are composed of more than a hundred 
little florets, each as perfect in its kind asa 
Lily, having its carolla, stamens, pistils and 
seed. 

If you will seck out and examine minutely 
those flowers, and parts of flowers, which are 
described to you as we proceed with our num- 
bers, you will find opened to ycu a never-end- 
ing source of amusement and instruction; you 
will find your minds strengthened for your oth- 
er studies, and you will certainly have a more 
just appreciation of the power and wisdom of 
the Being who planned and gives life to the 
millions of beautiful blossoms with which our 
earth is covered. It is truly delightful while 
making our researches into the great book of 
Nature, to meet at every step such proofs of 
the goodness and wisdom of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, and of his kindness manifested to us his 
creatures, in forming so many objects to de- 
light our eyes and gratify our tastes. 

I have told you already about several parts 
of the plant and the flower, but I have as yet 
said nothing about the wood, of vegetable 
bodies. ‘That is the part inside the epidermis 
or skin of the stems of plants, and the trunks of 
trees. As it may.interest you, I will now tell 
you something about the wood of trees. 

“ Immediately under the bark is situated the 
wood which forms the great bulk of trees and 
shrubs.” This, when cut across is found to 
consist of numerous circle layers. One of 





may be known by counting the rings. This 
wood as you know becomes very hard, which 
is owing to innumerable woody fibres, and 
vessels which run all through it. When ex- 
amined with a microscope, the layers present a 
very curious appearance, but you must hold 
the strips which must be cut thin to a window. 
In old trees the outer layers are much whiter 
than those in the center. These are called the 
sapwood, and the darker part is called the heart. 
The heartwood is much more durable for 
timber than the sapwood. In the center of the 
trunk and branches of trees and flowers, is 
found a soft, pithy substance, which is so analo- 
gous that it resembles the marrow in the bones 
of animals. It iscomposed of cells which are 
filled with fluid when the tree or plant is young, 
but when old the fluids disappear, leaving the 
cells empty. 


Herbs and shrubs, have more of this sub- 


stance in proportion than trees. It is also 
found more abundant in young than in old 
Estee. 
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“*T SHAN’T PRAY TO-NIGHT.” 


Thus said a little girl to her mother, as she 
called her to kneel down by her side, to pray, 
as usual, before going to bed. 

“ Why not, Mary ?” said her mother. 
“Because I can’t think of any thing that I 
have done wrong to-day,and I don’t know why 
I should ask God to forgive me.” 

“ Did my little girl never do wrong ?” 

“O yes, mother, a great many times.” 

“Are you not sorry for it now ?” 

“ O yes, indeed, I am.” 

“Then you have so much reason to pray ; 
but why did you throw your arms round my 
neck this morning, and kiss -me, and thank me 
over and over again?” 

“ Why, mamma, because you were so kind 
to buy me a beautiful present, and I could not 
help thanking you.” 

“ And has not God been kind to you to-day, 
my dear, to preserve your life from danger, and 
to give you health and food? Ought you not 
to thank him for it ?” 

“Yes, mamma, but I forgot that.” 

“Do you not desire that God should keep 
you safely during the night, preserve your dear 
father far away upon the ocean, and spare the 
life of your mother and baby brother ?” 

“O yes, yes, mamma,” said the little girl, 
“and here is dear old father Stickney, I prom- 
ised to pray for him too, every night ;” and the 
little Mary kneeled by her mother, and prayed 
from her heart that God would forgive all her 
sins for Jesus’s sake; keep her safely while 
she slept; bless her dear parents and baby 
brother; not forgetting the kind minister who 
had obtained her promise to be remembered in 
her prayers.—S. S. Messenger. 
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A MOTHER PRAYING ASON HOME. 


What thoughts crowd the heart at the men- 
tion of these words! Years may pass away ; 
mountains, rivers and oceans may intervene be- 
tween us and the spot where first we heard a 
mother’s prayer, yet they cannot be lost to mem- 
ory. Sickness, sorrow and neglect may be 
suffered, and even the heart may seemingly be- 
come callous to all good impressions, yet at the 
sound of a mother’s—a praying mother’s name, 
a chord is touched which thrills through the 
soul, and rarely fails to awaken better feelings. 
Does danger threaten? We hope and perhaps 
fondly anticipate, that a mother’s prayers which 
have been offered in our behalf, may be an- 
swered. 

Never did I see this more forcibly illustrated 
than in the case of a weather beaten sailor, who 
resided in one of our coast towns. I had the 
narrative from the lips of the mother. In mak- 
ing the homeward passage, as he “doubled the 
stormy Cape,” a dreadful storm arose. The 
mother had heard of his arrival “outside the 
Cape,” and waited with the anxiety a mother 
alone can know, to see her son. 

But now the storm had arisen, and as she ex- 





these layers is supposed to be formed every 


pected, when the ship was in the most danger- 


Fearing that each blast, as it 
swept the raging deep, might howl the requiem 
of her son, with faith strong in God, she com- 
menced praying for his safety. At this mo- 
ment news came that the vessel was lost! The 
father, an unconverted man, had till this time 
preserved a sullen silence, but now he wept 
aloud. The mother observed, “It is in the 
hands of him that does all things well,” and 
again, in a subdued and softened spirit, bowed 
and commended her son and her partner, in an 
audible voice, broken only by the bursting of a 
full heart, to God. 

Darkness had now spread her mantle abroad, 
and they had retired, but not to rest, and anx- 
iously waited for the morning, hoping at least, 
that some relic of their lost one might be found. 

The morning came. The winds were hush- 
ed, and the ocean lay comparatively calm, as 
though its fury had subsided since its victim 
was no more. At this moment, the little gate 
in front of their dwelling turned on its hinges. 
The door opened, and their son, their lost, their 
loved son, stood before them. The vesse] had 
been driven into one of the many harbors on 
the coast, and he was safe. The father rushed 
to meet him. His mother already hanging on 
his neck, earnestly exclaimed, “ My child how 
came you here ?” 

“ Mother,” said he, while the tears coursed 
down his sun-burnt face, “I knew you’d pray 
me home.” 

What a spectacle. A wild wreckless youth, 
acknowledges the efficacy of prayer. It seems 
that he was aware of his perilous situation, and 
that he labored with his thought: My mother 
prays; Christians’ prayers are answered, and 
I may be saved. This reflection, when al- 
most exhausted with fatigue, and ready to give 
up in despair, gave him fresh courage, and 
with renewed effort he labored, till the harbor 
was gained, 

Christian mother, go thou and do likewise. 
Pray over that son who is likely to be wrecked 
on the stream of like, and his prospects blasted 
forever. He may be saved.—.V. Y. Obs. 
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all over the world, turn all Jews, Turks, Infi- 
dels and heathens into Christians, and make 
you, Caleb, as happy as an angel.” 

“Thank you, grandfather; I know that if 
you could do everything you would do a great 
deal of good to everybody. I never knew 
anybody read so much as you do, you seem to 
have read everything.” 

“Read everything! Why I know next to 
nothing of High Dutch, very few words of Ara- 
bic and Chinese, and have never even read 
half the writing on the mummy cases in the 
British Musuem. There are thousands of 
books that I cannot read, thousands that I would 
not read if I could, and thousands that I have 
not read, which I willingly would read had I 
the time and opportunity. I wish I had read 
ten times more than I have read of my Bible, 
Caleb; for then I should be a wiser man than 
I am, and most likely a much better and happier 
man.” 

“TI wish I had read half as muchas you have. 
I wish I was half as wise; but that I never 
shall be. If you do not know everything, you 
are able to find out everything.” 

“ Find out everything! Ihave never found 
out where the spectacles are that I lost a 
ago, and know not where to look for 
them. I have not found out the missing 
ships at the north pole, nor yet made the 
discovery how tv square the circle. And I 
am very sure, Caleb, that if I were to study for 
seven years together, I should never find out 
any other way to heaven than the way set forth 
in the Holy Scriptures, even Jesus Christ, who 
is the way, the truth, and the life. You have 
given me credit, Caleb, for a great deal more 
than you ought to have done.” 

After this playful discourse, for Caleb’s 
grandfather loved a little joking, he answered 
all his grandson’s questions in a sober, serious, 
and kind-hearted way, much to his delight. 
The time passed away very pleasantly, and as 
Caleb walked away, he said to himself, “I do 
love grandfather very dearly, for he is one of 
the very best, very wisest, and very kindest men 
in the whole world ; but still I do think that he 
is a very odd grandfather.” 














A VERY ODD GRANDFATHER. 


“ Grandfather, I want to ask you a great 
many questions,” said Caleb. “1 should like 
to ask you about flowers and fruit, ships and 
mountains, and a great many other things.” 

“But why do you come to me, Caleb? 
Why not ask your brother Robert, or your sister 
Sarah, or your cousin Charles ?” 

“Oh, because they would not be able to tell 
me. You have lived so many years in the 
world, and are so wise, and know everything.” 

“ Know everything! You must have made a 
mistake somehow or other. Know everything! 
Why I do not even know how much money 
there is in the Bank of England; nor who it 
was that built the Pyramids; nor why it is that 
the needle in a compass always points to the 
north; andI am sure that I do not know half 
so much of God’s goodness, and the evil of my 
own heart, as I ought to know.” 

“Perhaps, not, grandfather; but then you 
know more than other people, for you have 
been over the wide sea, and seen everything.” 

“Seen everything.” Oh,no! I never saw 
the emperor of Japan, nor the inside of a burn- 
ing volcano, nor a sea-serpent a hundred yards 
long ; and, besides these, there are other things 
that I never saw, for I never yet saw a wicked 
person that was truly and lastingly happy, nor 
a wise man who did not love his Bible.” 

“Yes, grandfather; but I do not mean such 
things as those; you must have seen a great 
deal of the world, for you have been every- 
where.” 

“ Been everywhere! how came you to think 
so? I have never been to the bottom of the 
sea, nor to the top of the Andes, nor in the mid- 
dle of the earth. I have never been in a lion’s 
den, nor in the closet of the queen’s chief coun- 
sellors, neither have I kneeled down in my 
own, ina humble, prayerful spirit, half so fre- 
quently as I might have done.” 

“ Well, grandfather, whether you have been 
to those places or not, you have been to others, 
and learned a great deal. Why, you can do 
almost everything.” 

“Do almost everything! Why, ifI could, I 
would heal all the sick, relieve all the poor, in- 





struct all the ignorant, do away with misery 





Presbyterian S. S.Visitor. 
Morality. 


. THE RIDING WHIP. 


I know a man about fifty years old, who loves 
children and trees and flowers. When he was 
a little boy, he lived in the country. One day 
he was sent by his father on a distant errand, 
and he went on horseback. After mounting 
the horse, he rode up to a Lombardy poplar 
tree, and broke off a straight slender rod, and 
away he hurried. Jam almost sure, however, 
that he did not beat the poor horse. I will tell 
you why. When he came back he went tothe 
side of the road nearly in front of his father’s 
house, and pushed the large end of his rod a 
few inches into the ground and left it there. 
Now if he had used the stick much, the buds 
would have been broken off, but they were not, 
for in a few days they began to swell. At 
longth the leaves were fairly out, quivering in 
the wind, and the rod was a little tree, growing 
night and day. Year after year it continued to 
grow, until some of its branches began to de- 
cay, and it was no longer safe to leave it stand- 
ing. Sothey cut itdown. And how large do 
you think it had grown? Last summer I saw 
and measured the stump of that tree, and it was 
more than two feet across. It would take a 
string as long asa very tall man to reach around 
it. And that enormous tree had grown up 
within less than forty years from a riding whip 
planted by a little boy, who, as a man, still 
visits his aged parents across the way from 
that venerable stump. 

Now I wish that some of the boys who use 
their switches so cruelly on the faithful horses 
that carry them about, would plant them. And 
perhaps they had better plant them before they 
ride. It is not every boy that can carry a rod, 
a mile or two, on horseback, and not break oft 
the buds. Itis a great pity that there are not 





more children—girls as well as boys, who love 
to set out trees and take care of flower-beds. 
I saw some fine shade trees a few months ago, 
that were taken when very small out of the 
woods, and planted where they now stand, by a 
little girl who has since grown up, and become 
the wife of a missionary in China. 
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It is better a thousand fold to plant trees, and 
cultivate flowers, than to whip horses, and 
chase butterflies, and rob birds’ nests. 

[Pres. S. S. Visitor. 


SIN AND MISERY. 


I want to tell you a true story. I went to 
the jail the other day to visit a young man only 
twenty-four years of age, yet he had been sen- 
tenced to prison twice. Before the last sen- 
tence had expired, he made his escape, by 
sawing offan iron bar; but ina few months he 
was caught, and lodged in the jail where I saw 
him. 

He was very pale, and he will soon die, as 
he is in a consumption. I asked him of his 
early life, and what did he tell me? That his 
father died when he was only eight years old, 
and he soon began to be disobedient to his moth- 
er, and to care for nothing she said to him. 
He kept company with bad boys, and soon com- 
menced stealing—little articles at first, such as 
apples, peaches, &c.; and then as he grew older, 
he broke into houses and stores with others at 
midnight, and became a thief and robber. 

Seeing a Bible resting between the iron bars 
of his window, I said to him: “ You have found 
God’s holy word to be true, that ‘the way of 
transgressors is hard.” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “I have just been 
reading itin the Bible.” I asked if he had 
been to meeting often during the past eight or 
tenyears. “No sir,” said he; “J was afraid 
of God!” I inquired if his bad associates en- 
deavored to put God out of their minds. “Yes, 
sir,” he replied, “and I have tried to do it too, 
but it would come back again to my mind.” 

He seemed quite penitent, and as we knelt 
in that stone cell, and I raised my voice in pray- 
er for him, he was so much affected that he 
wept like a child. His earnest wish was to 
return once more to his mother, and to die in 
his childhood’s home, His life was fast eb- 
bing away, and he needed friends to take care 
ofhim. But this wish was denied him. An 
officer was sent for him, and irons were put 
around his thin wrists, and, sick and dying as 
he was, he was hurried back to his former cell 
in the State Prison, nearly three hundred miles 
off. And there in that gloomy cell, away 
from all his friends, with no kind mother to tend 
him, he will die. 

Boys, always mind your mothers! Always 
read the Bible, and remember what you read. 
Avoid the company of bad boys, whether at 
home or at school. Always remember those 
four short words in the Bible: “Thou God 
seest me.” Had that young man remembered 
them, and also that verse, “If sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not,” he would now probably 
have been a good and happy man.—IJb. 


Sabbath School. 
THE BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 


“T charge you, as you must answer it, to 
mind the buds and blossoms,” said the beloved 
Summerfield. By buds and blossoms, he meant 
hopeful appearances of interest in religion on 
the part of the young. The Christian who 
‘sympathizes with his Master’s desires for the 
salvation of souls, will always, when he is in 
company with the young, be watchful for indi- 
cations of seriousness, and for favorable oppor- 
tunities of commending to them the great sub- 
ject of salvation. The susceptibilities of the 
young are keen and unworn, and though they 
are often thoughtless, they are also often se- 
rious. Their thoughtlessness is apparent to all, 
their seriousness carefully concealed. The 
writer of this article was once conversing with 
a friend, when a young man called and en- 
gaged in conversation with his usual cheerful- 
ness. My friend soon intimated that it was de- 
sirable that they should be alone together. The 
reason of his conduct was subsequently ex- 
plained. “I saw by his eye that he was trou- 
bled about something, and I did not know but 
it might be about his soul, and I thought it best 
to give him an opportunity to speak on that 
subject, if he wished to.” “The surmise was a 
correct one. Though there was nothing like a 
revival in the place, yet the reading of a tract, 
which had been wafted by the wind into the 
meadow where he was at work, had aroused 
his conscience and led him to seek conversa- 
tion with Mr. N. If Mr. N. had not been one 














who minded the buds and blossoms, the dispo- 
sition to express his seriousness would proba- 
bly have been checked, and thus the serious- 
ness would have passed away without any abi- 
ding result. 

A young man in one of our large cities was 
walking along the street on the Sabbath, with 
no fixed purpose respecting the mode of spend- 
ing the day. The sound of singing as he pass- 
eda church led himto enter. He took a seat 
in the gallery. He listened with interest to 
the preacher, who was an eloquent man. He 
became an habitual attendant at the church; 
his heart became interested in the truths of the 
gospel, and he at length indulged a hope that 
his sins were pardoned through the blood of 
Christ. He resolved to call on the preacher, 
and converse with him respecting the proprie- 
ty of making a public profession of his faith. 
The preacher had just finished his sermon, and 
was preparing to ride with a friend a few miles 
into the country. He receivedthe young man 
courteously, told him he had observed him 
among his hearers, made some inquiries re- 
specting his business prospects, and excused 
himself from a longer interview by the fact that 
his friend was waiting for him. He invited 
the young man to call again, when he would 
be glad to converse with him for a longer time. 
Nothing was said to him of the topic that lay 
near his heart. He felt grieved, though in the 
circumstances of the case, he was not disposed 
to censure the minister. Still it had cost him 
quite an effort to make up his mind to take the 
step he had taken without effect, and he felt re- 
luctant to make it again, though he fully in- 
tended to doso. He put it off from time to 
time till business led him for several months to 
a distant city. There he had no religious as- 
sociates, and knew not where to goto hear the 
gospel. He gradually lost his interest in re- 
ligion, became careless and worldly-minded, 
and in some respects immoral. In a powerful 
revival, he was roused from his lethargy, and 
came out decidedly on the Lord’s side. He 
dated his conversion at the time mentioned 
above, and had to mourn over years spent in 
sin against God, and lost to religious progress, 
which he would without doubt have avoided if 
he had made known to the preacher his de- 
sire to become a member of the church, and 
had then taken the vows of God upon him. 
Had the preacher been a little more careful to 
mind the buds and blossoms, those sad years 
might have been spent in doing good. 

A young man, a professor of religion, spent 
the evening in company with several young 
persons, none of whom were pious. He no- 
ticed that a young lady somewhat remarkable 
for her vivacity was unusually silent. Some 
one rallied her respecting her low spirits, at- 
tributing it to the absence of one for whom she 
was supposed to entertain some partiality. She 
made an effort to be gay, and left the circle at 
an early hour. The young man was half in- 
clined to attend her home, and learn the cause 
of her depression, but finally suffered another 
to perform the office. 

Ten years afterwards, he was called asa 
minister of the gospel to visit a person dying 
with consumption. That person was the young 
lady spoken of above. She was in the last 
stage of the disease, but flattered herself with 
the hope of recovery. Her brother, under 
whose roof she was, was a Universalist, and 
concealed from her the fact that her end was 
near. The minister found her insensible to 
religious considerations. It was sometime be- 
fore she could be brought to speak on the sub- 
ject at all. She confessed to seriousness on 
the subject but once. She referred to the 
evening noticed above. “It is probable,” said 
she, “that if f had had any one to converse 
with me on the subject then, I might have be- 
come religious. Iwas deeply interested in the 
subject then. A sermon preached by Dr.S., 
made a deep impression. I had no religious 
persons about me, and the impression soon 
wore off, and I have never felt much interest 
in the subject since.” “ My dear friend,” said 
the minister, “I am afraid your disease is more 
serious than you apprehend ; O, that you were 
prepared for a change of worlds.” 

“My physician ought to know best,” said 
she with an attempt to smile. “ When I get 
well, I will try to give more attention to reli- 
gion thanI have given. Iam too feeble to give 
much thought and feeling to it.” Her friend 
prayed with her and took his leave, fearing 
that it might be their last interview on the 





shores of time. His fears were realized. When 


he called the next morning, he found that she 
had died —_ the night. He gazed upon 
her countenance, pallid in death, and bitterly 
reproached himself that he did not, years be- 
fore, when he saw that she was troubled, inquire 
the cause, and direct her to the only balm for 
the disordered soul.—.V. Y. Obs. 





With this, Lucy scrambled out of the low 
window on to the piazza, and was off with 
Hatty into the garden.—[ Child’s Friend. 


 @ditorial. 

















___ Benevolence. 


A HALF MORE THAN THE WHOLE. 

“What did Aunt Lizzie mean by saying to- 
day that half was more than the whole? I’m 
sure it is not,” said Lucy Cary to her mother. 
Mrs. Cary, was sitting by a low window, fitting 
work ; and Lucy was looking out of the win- 
dow, and talking to her mother at the same 
time. “Half my luncheon is not more than 
the whole, and half that hay-stack is not more 
than the whole ;” and Lucy looked round rath- 
er triumphantly at her mother. 

* Quite true, my dear, and yet what your 
Aunt Lizzie meant was true too. Did you 
hear the rest of what she said ?” 

“No, except something about a little boy. 
What was it?” said Lucy, turning from the 
window-ledge to lean her arms on her mother’s 
lap. 

“Take care! take care! half my lap is by 
no means as good as the whole to hold my 
work. Sit down and be peaceable, and you 
shall hear the story. Your Aunt Lizzie had 
just been to see a friend of hers in town, who 
has been very sick, and she was telling me 
about it. Miss Ellis had been sitting up a few 
days; and her room, though it was in a city 
and in a narrow street, looked pleasant with 
flowers.” 

“Was that where you sent those lilies the 
other day >” interrupted Lucy. 

“ Yes; and other people had sent her other 
flowers, and she took great delight in looking 
at them. Your Aunt Lizzie went to spend the 
morning with her; and while she was sitting 
on the sofa sewing, Miss Ellis called her to 
see what she had just seen out of her window.” 

“ What was it 2” 

“Just opposite, at the upper window of a 
small house, was a little child, apparently Jame 
or sick in some way, lying on pillows which 
were spread ona large chair. The little thing 
looked clean and well cared for, but had noth- 
ing to play with, and was stretching its head 
uneasily about, to look after somebody in the 
back part of the room. Miss Ellis looked at 
her ownroom and her lovely flowers, and asked 
your Aunt Lizzie if she should be willing to go 
over and take this little child some flowers to 
play with. She agreed, and between them, 
they picked out the gayest pink, and yellow, 
and blue flowers. Your aunt tied on her bon- 
net, and went over; and Miss Ellis watched 
her through the blind, go in at the front door, 
and come tothe upper window where the child 
was lying. He was delighted with his play- 
things: wanted to know the name of each of 
them ; picked them up and threw them down ; 
smelt of them, and kissed his hand to the lady 
opposite, whom he could not see. When your 
aunt came back, she said to her friend, that 
she had lost half of her flowers ; and Miss Ellis 
said that in this case the half was worth more 
than the whole. Now do you think you know 
what she meant ?” 

“T suppose she meant she liked half better 
than the whole.” 

“T suppose so too; and I think you would 
find it was true in some cases ; though not per- 
haps with luncheons and hay stacks.” 

“Well,” said Lucy, very slowly; “I sup- 
pose—” and there she paused so long that her 
mother told her she thought she must be doing 
a sum in supposition. 

“T suppose,” she began again, “that, if I 
was to let Hatty have half my roses on my 
rose-bush, that would be the same thing.” 

“Yes, if you took pleasure in seeing her 
pleased; not if you fretted at her for pulling 
her flowers to pieces, or wanted her to do ex- 
actly what you did with yours.” 

“Dear little thing! did you see her this 
morning with her frock stuck full of violets. I 
guess I should let her do what she liked with 
them.” 

“Try, my darling,” said Mrs. Cary, kissing 
Lucy’s round fresh face ; “ try to take pleasure 
in other people’s pleasure, and you will find 
out for yourself how often the half is more 
than the whole.” 











THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


In ancient times, there was a tribe inhabit- 
ing the Mountains of Syria, called Assassins. 
Their business was murder. They were un- 
der the absolute control of a chief called the 
“Old Man of the Mountain.” Whatever he 
commanded, they did, even to the taking of 
their own lives. When he desired to destroy 
any man, high or low, rich or poor, king or 
subject, in any part of the world, he had only 
to issue the command, and _ his followers were 
ready to obey, regardless of danger, and reck- 
less oftheir own lives. Thus, from his exalted 
residence, or the summit of Mount Lebanon, 
like a vindictive deity, with thunderbolt in 
hand, he sent inevitable death to all quarters 
of the world. 

But how could one man acquire such un- 

bounded influence over a whole tribe? This 
band were a kind of secret society. On their 
initiation, a powerful narcotic was administer- 
ed to them, which produced a bewildering ef- 
fect upon their minds, and for a time, render- 
ed them insensible. While in this condition, 
they were removed to the interior of the pal- 
ace of their chief. When they awake from 
their intoxication, they found themselves in a 
kind of terrestrial paradise, surrounded by cool- 
ing fountains, embowered in shady groves. 
Their eyes were delighted with beauty, and 
their ears charmed with softest strains of music. 
Wine and spirits were served to them in gol- 
den bowls, by companies of beautiful boys and 
girls; and everything was afforded them, 
which could please their taste or gratify their 
appetites. This is the Mussulman’s idea of 
heaven ; and when they had tasted it, they 
were made to believe they were in paradise. 
When the delusion was complete, and they 
had satisfied themselves with the pleasures of 
sense, the intoxicating potion was again ad- 
ministered, and they were brought back to 
earth again. Then they were told that implic- 
it obedience to their chief would secure to them 
the enjoyments of paradise at death; and if, in 
any of these bold enterprises they were killed, 
they would be instantly translated to that bliss, 
a taste of which they had enjoyed at their in- 
itiation. They were perfectly deluded. But 
how terrible their disappointment, when, in- 
stead of their promised paradise, they found 
themselves in a state of hopeless misery ! 
_ You wonder that they could be so easily de- 
ceived with a false, delusive appearance. Yet, 
the day-dreams which often fill the imagina- 
tions of children and youth, are no less delu- 
sive. Anticipations of earthly pleasure absorb 
their minds, and fill their hearts. A fairy par- 
adise opens before them. They are enchanted. 
They wait with eager impatience for the pe- 
riod to arrive, which shall usher them into man- 
hood, that they may enjoy the paradise their 
fancy has created. But O, what disappoint- 
ment awaits them, if they suffer their fancies 
to cheat their souls, to exchange a fairy dream 
for the Paradise of God! But let them enlist 
under the banner of Prince Immanuel, and he 
will discover to them the true Paradise, and 
rob death of its terrors. Young children and 
youth just opening into manhood, have faced 
death with a brave, undaunted spirit, and the 
confident expectation of exchanging this world 
of sin and sorrow, for the elevated enjoyments 
of a spiritual paradise. N. 
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FAMILY GROUPS. 

Mr. Willis:—I was in the Country, a few 
days ago, to see an old friend of mine. He 
was the father of a large family, who had grown 
up, and “swarmed,” like the bees in his gar- | 
den, and taken possession of new hives. But 
the old gentleman loved to talk about his chil- 
dren and grand-children,and show the likeness- 
es of the dead and the living. I was especially 
interested in the daguerrotype “ family groups” 
which he showed me,the exact likenesses which 
they contained, and the affection manifested in 
the attitudes and positions so tastefully arrang- 
ed. Icould not but exclaim, why don’t all 
families, especially large ones, secure the like- 
nesses of their loved ones while they are with 
them, so that when they are taken from them, 
they may have the consolation of seeing how 
they looked when they were alive? The work 
was 80 well executed, that I inquired who did 
it, and was told it was Mr. Whipple, No. 96 
Washington street, Boston. Pater. 

= 
NEW PUBLICATION. 

PxrymoutTs anv THE Piterims, by Joseph 
Banvard. Gould & Lincoln have published a 
neat little volume, 18mo, 288 pages, with the 
above title. It consists of incidents of adven- 
ture in the history of the first settlers of Ply- 
mouth, and is an exceedingly interesting little 
volume. The incidents are well chosen, and 
are described in that direct, simple and sprightly 
manner, tor which Mr. Banvard is so justly 
esteemed, and which eminently qualifies him 
to be a writer for the young. The readers of 
this little work, will be glad to learn that it is 
the first of a series of American histories, which 
Mr. Banvard has in hand, and which will be 
issued by the same publishers, from time to time, 
to the number of 12 or more, 18mo volumes. 

— 
FORGETFUL FRIENDSHIP. 

Our friends have not noticed us so much 
lately, as we could wish, that is, we have not 
received so many letters by mail, with tokens 
of their continued friendship. We suppose, 
that they were waiting for the operation of the 
New Post Office Law. But now that is in 
force, with its reduced postage for Letters and 
Newspapers, we hope our subscribers will re- 
member that we cannot send Collectors to them, 
but we depend on them to send to us their 
advance payments, which will cost but a mere 
trifle for postage, and their Receipt will be 
returned in their paper. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, May 21st, 1851. 


Mr. Editor,—Dear Sir,—It is about 6 years 
since we began to take the Youth’s Companion ; 
we like it better the more we read it. When 
it comes (which in winter is not the most regu- 
larly) every one tries to get it first. The boys 
that live around us borrow them to read. I 
tried to get some subscribers for it, but failed. 
Some time ago, a boy tried to save a dollar to 
send for it, but did not succeed. I suppose 
that few of your papers come so far west as 
this. I will therefore give you a short de- 
scription of our town. 

Oskaloosa is about 7 years old. It is 100 
miles west of the Mississippi, a county seat, 
and was laid out one half a mile square on 
a prairie, half way between the Des moins and 
Skunk rivers, four miles from each, and now 
contains between 7 and 800 inhabitants. There 
are 11 dry goods stores, 2 groceries, 2 drug 
stores, and 2 taverns. It also contains a steam 
saw mill and carding machine, 2 cabinet shops, 
4 blacksmith shops, &c. ‘Two churches are to 
be built as soon as the season is forward enough 
and bricks can be made, which is impossible 
at present, there being very much rain. There 
are more than 5 doctors, and a sufficient num- 
ber of lawyers. 





Oskaloosa is probably as pleasant a town of 


its size as there is in the State, it is surrounded 
on all sides by timber, except the west, where 
the prairie stretches out with timber on the 
north and south. 

A few years ago, the Indian roamed undis- 
turbed over these prairies, but now there are 
no Indians anywhere near this place. Spring 
before last between 20 and 30 Indians came 
here from a distance and danced and sung In- 
dian fashion. They were dressed in blankets 
and feathers ; they had bows and arrows and 
tomahawks with the handle and back part of 
the head hollow for smoking. The squaws had 
large ruffles on the ends of their sleeves, and 
leather straps covered all over with brass but- 
tons around their waists. 


Respectfully yours, W. L. Aprnorp. 





Daricty. 
THE CHILD PRAYING FOR JENNY LIND. 
During the terrible storm, Dec. 23, 1850, 
while Mad’lle Lind was on the passage to 
Charleston, a lady about to enter an unfre- 
quented apartment, was surprised to hear her 
little daughter of nine years fervently praying 
for the safety of Jenny Lind. On being asked 
why she had made her a special subject of 
prayer during the tempest, she replied, “ I love 
her because she does so much good with her 
riches; and every day I pray God to bless 
and keep her, and bring her into his heavenly 
kingdom.” 
An humble child, with thoughtful eye, 
And calm, confiding air, 
Knelt when the wintry storm rose high, 
Alone in fervent prayer. 
“ Father,” she cried, “ O deign to keep 
One that I love who’s on the deep.” 
* One whom I love,” the sweet child said, 
And yet no friend had she, 
Parent or brother, who had made 
His home upon the sea. 
A stranger on the troubled wave, 
She prayed the Merciful to save. 
[Am. Messenger. 


Re 


GIVE YOUR CHILD A NEWSPAPER. 


A child beginning to read becomes delight- 
ed with a newspaper, because he reads the 
names of things which are very familiar, and 
will make progress accordingly. A newspaper 
in one year, is worth a quarter’s schooling to a 
child, and every father must consider that sub- 
stantial information is connected with advance- 
ment. The mother of a family, being one of 
its heads, and having a more immediate charge 
of children should herself be instructed. A 
mind occupied becomes fortified against the ills 
of life, and is braced for an emergency. Chil- 
dren amused by reading or study, are of course 
more considerate and more easily governed. 
How many thoughtless young men have spent 
their earnings in a tavern or grogshop, who 
ought to have been reading? How many pa- 
rents who have not spent twenty dollars for 
books for their families, would have given 
thousands to reclaim a son or daughter who 
had ignorantly and thoughtlessly fallen into 
temptation. 


ee 


A KIND PARISHIONER. 

I heard a story the other day, says a writer 
in one of our periodicals, which seems too 
good to be lost. A church in the country had 
just engaged a good minister, who had not at- 
tended long, when, after preaching on a Sun- 
day, the deacon gave him a pull, and said: 

“T want to speak with you.” After going 
aside, the deacon said : “ Brother, I saw some- 
thing about you to-day that hurt my feelings.” 
“ What was it, my dear brother?” said the 
minister in surprise; “do tell me.” “It was 
about your arm, while you were preaching, I 
saw it.” The poor minister became still more 
alarmed, and anxious to know in what way he 
had hurt the dear old father’s feelings. The 
deacon pointed to his elbow. “There it is 
yet,” said he. The minister began to brush his 
sleeve. “Stop,” said the deacon; “ you can’t 
mend it now; there is a hole in your coat, 
right onthe elbow. I am hurt to see our min- 
ister wear such a coat. Now, I want you to 
go to » and choose a coat pattern, and 
and I'll pay for it.” The minister thanked 
him kindly, and was entirely relieved from his 
fright. 











THE NAMAQUA GIRL. 


A little Namaqua girl, about eight years old, 
was found with her book, instructing another 
girl of fourteen, and telling her about Jesus 
Christ. The missionary says:—‘ When I 
asked her whether she loved the Saviour, she 
answered, “ Oh yes, I do; and I desire to love 
him more.” I inquired why she loved him, 
since she had never seen him; she answered, 
‘He loved me first, and died for me on the 
cross. When I asked her whether Jesus 
Christ loved little children, her heart was too 
full to answer—tears were her reply.” 

———~>— 


WHICH IS THE RIGHT MINISTER. 


The late Rev. S. Pearce, being one week 
day evening in town, and not engaged to 
preach, asked his friend where he could hear a 
good sermon? Mr. 8S. mentioned two places. 
“Well,” said Mr. Pearce, “tell me the char- 
acters of the preachers, that I may choose.” 
“ Mr. D.,” said his friend, “ exhibits the orator, 
and is much admired for his pulpit eloquence.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Pearce, “and what is the 
other?” “ Why, [ hardly know what to say of 
Mr. C.; he always throws himsclf in the back- 
ground, and you see his Master only.” ‘ 'That’s 
the man for me, then,” said the amiable Pearce ; 
“Jet us go and hear him.” 

pis 
A PHILADELPHIA QUAKER. 

A certain “ Friend,” whom we very well 
knew, was recently ata distant place of sum- 
mer resort. He stepped into the Post Office 
one morning, and while there, the Postmaster 
asked him if he knew any English people stay- 
ing at the hotel. ‘“ Why does thee ask ?” said 
the Quaker. “ Because,” said the Postmaster, 
* here are half a dozen letters directed to Eng- 
land by the next steamer, and as the postage 
to Boston is not paid,I cannot send them. If 
I cannot find the writers of them, they will 
be forwarded to the dead letter office in Wash- 
ington.” Our “ Friend” looked at the letters. 
They were all double, and he remarked—* they 
appear to be family letters, and no doubt will 
be most welcome if received, or may cause 
great anxiety if they should notbe.” “I can- 
not help it,” said the Postmaster. “Well, I 
can, if thee cannot; what is the postage ?” 
“ For six double letters three dollars.” “ Well, 
here is the money ; thee will please mark the 
letters ‘ paid,’ and send them to Boston.” And 
with this injunction, the Philadelphia Quaker 
left the Post office—his pockets not quite so 
heavy as when he entered, but his heart, we 
are sure, a great deal lighter—.V. Y. Gazette. 

_——— 


ANECDOTE OF ROBERT G. SHAW. 

We have an anecdote to tell about Mr. 
Shaw, which was never before in print, and 
which, we think, will amuse our mercantile 
readers, and not give offence to our venerable 
friend. We happened to be present when the 
occurrence took place. A gentleman met him 
in the street, and, upon a brief conversation, 
asked him to lend him ten dollars, as he was 
short—not an uncommon thing for him at the 
time. It was many months ago. Mr. Shaw, 
raising his apetelen replied, “ Yes sir, with 
pleasure, on one condition.” ‘ What is that, 
sir?” “Why, that when we next meet, you 
will turn your face towards me, look pleasant, 
and not turn it away! I lent Mr. —— a small 
sum of money about a month ago, and ever 
since that time he has cut me most decidedly. 
Meet him where I will, on State street, Com- 
mercial street, or in the Exchange, and he al- 
ways turns his head away. When I lenda 
man money, and he is owing me, I want him to 
look me full in the face, as though nothing had 
happened. And then I shall be willing to 
lend him again.” This is a veritable story. 

[Boston Post. 
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MODESTY. 

Modesty in children is particularly beautiful. 
No one loves a bold and forward child, for 
boldness is exceedingly unbecoming in any one, 
but in children and youth it is very unlovely. 
The modest child is everywhere received with 
kindness, when the forward youth would scarce- 
ly be noticed at all, or, if noticed, it would be 
only to receive a deserved reproof. Let the 
young then ever be modest in their behaviour. 


Eee 
Idleness travels very leisurely, and poverty 
soon overtakes her. 





THE SNOW MAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN, BY MRS. GOODWIN. 
See the white giant! how he stands 
With upraised cudgel in his hands, 

And threatens all with blows. 
He threatens friends and foes alike, 
But never fear—he cannot strike, 

Nor even guard his nose. 





Snow-man, I think you are unwise, 
With kimboed arm, and great coal eyes, 
Totry to frighten folk: 
For if the sun shines warm to-day, 
You'll drop your club, and steal away 
Into a dirty brook. 
—g—_ 
THE POOR CHILD'S PRAYER, 
Mary lived beside a brook, 
A little idle child, 
For never hida single book 
Been in that forest wild ; 
She could not say her A, B, C, 
Nor spell the simplest word ; 
Yet she beneath the forest tree 
Was happy as a bird. 
She gathered isinglass all day, 
And pebbles in the brook, 
The flowers that come before the May, 
In their sweet sheltered nook ; 
She gathered nuts upon the hill. 
The berry in the grass, 
And loved to hear the whipporwill, 
Like any country lass. 


At night when Mary went to bed, 
She knelt her down to pray, 

“ Our Father, bless me,” Mary said, 
“ Take care of me alway ;” 

And when her mother often said, 
Dear Mary, we must die, 

I know not how to get us bread, 
Since corn has grown so high— 


Sweet Mary, said, “ Our Father dear, 
Give us our daily bread ;” 

And thought,when comes the blossoms here 
The dew is overhead ; 

The robin sits within his nest, 
The fox within the wood ; 

God gives his creatures light and rest, 
And love and daily food. 

(Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 
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CHILDREN’S SABBATH SONG. 


“ We little children love the day 
That breathes of peace and love ; 

That bids our toils and cares away, 
And calls our thoughts above. 


We love the soothing Sabbath bell, 
We love the house of prayer ; 

Bright thoughts and hopes within us swell 
While we are waiting there. 


Lord, for this day we bless thy name, 
Thy word has made it sure, 

It stands from age to age the same, 
The birth-right of the poor. 


Oh! may these first fruits of our time— 
These Sabbath seasons—prove 
Bright steps up which our souls shall climb, 
ill they shall rest above.” 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER. 


Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston. 
Terms of the Youth’s Companion, 

A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
‘ 


Six copies for $5 “& ‘ ae 
25 copies, 80 cents per cop “ 2 ao 
50 do. 75 do. «“ “ j $2 
100 do. 50 do. “ “ 2 





YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXIV. 


Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,25 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 

One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which would 
render it a beg acceptable Birth Day Pres- 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 
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